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Gnited-States Prison Association, 


Tue objects of the United-States Prison Asscciation are, — 


I. To sustain a Missionary to visit Prisons. 


II. To aid Discharged Prisoners. 


III. To keep up a monthly publication devoted to Prison Discipline. 


IV. To see that suitable labor is introduced into our Jails. 


Maine. — Prof. T. C. Upuam, Brunswick. 

New Hampshire. — Rev. B. M. Titiot- 
son, Manchester. 

Vermont. — Hiram Harw.ow, Warden of 
State Prison, Winsor. 

Massachusetts. — Cuas. Spear, Boston, 
Editor ‘ Prisoners’ Friend.’ 

Rhode Island. — Rev. Francis Way- 
LAND, Providence. 

Connecticut. — Hon. Pair Ruip.ey, 
Hartford. 

New York. — Amos Pitssury, Albany. 

New Jersey. — Rev. Dr. Murray, Eliza- 
bethtown. 

Pennsylvania. — Hon. Judge KeEtty, 
Philadelphia. 

Delaware. — Hon. ALFrep P. Rosinson, 
Georgetown. 

Maryland. — Rev. G. T. Fuanpers, Bal- 
timore. 

Virginia. -- Joserpa Jounson, Governor, 
Richmond. 

North Carolina. — Rey. Horg Bary, 
Goldsboro’. 


South Carolina. — Prof. LiesBea. 

Georgia. — Rev. Jas. Parks, Lafayette. 

Florida. — Rev. Josuva 8. Vann, Car- 
rollton. 

Alabama. — Hon. B. F. Porter. 

Mississippi. — Rev. D. B. Cuaron. 

Louisiana. — Key. Taropore Cuiapp, 
New Orleans. 

Texas. — Hon. Sam. Hovsron. 

Arkansas.— Exias N.Conway,Governor. 

Tennessee. — ANDREW JoHNSON,Governor. 

Kentucky. — Rev. Mr. Haywarp. 

Ohio. — Hon. Satmon P. Cuase. 

Michigan. — Rev. Mr. Stespins, Utica. 

Indiana. — Rev. W. Cuaruin, Deed’s 
Creek. 

Illinois. — Rev. J. P. AVERILL. 

Missouri. — Rev. T. Axpporr. 

Towa. — Rey. H. 8. MARBLE. 

Wisconsin. — Gen. Gains, Warden of 
State Prison, Waupun. 

California. — Rev. Mr. Upson. 

Washington, D.C. — Hon. Tosias Pur- 
RINGTON. 


Caarues Spear, Secretary, 


Office of the ‘ Prisoners’ Friend,’ 119, Washington Street, Boston. 


BOSTON JAIL. 


Suerirr’s Orrice, Surrotk Co., Dec. 10, 1852. 
PuEese allow Rev. Cuarxes Spear free communication with any and all prisoners 
in confinement, at all times, and any and all liberties at the Jail which he may at 
any time desire, and render him all the needed aid to investigate particular cases, 
and to communicate with the friends of prisoners, and generally to prosecute his pro- 
fession of the ‘ Prisoners’ Friend.’ Having full confidence in Mr. Spear’s intentions, 
and in the efficacy of his labors, I wish that special attention may be paid to this 


communication. 





Very truly, yours, 


Henry Crocker, Sheriff. 
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IMPRISONMENT OF EMINENT MEN 
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Errect or CAprraL PUNISHMENT 
Portry — THE PRISON 
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PREMIUM FOR AN Essay ON TEMPERANCE LEGISLATION 


OUTRAGE ON CHARLES SUMNER 


LITERARY WoRLD — Peter Gort, THE CAPE-ANN FISHERMAN ; 
THe SvuFFERING SAvIoUR, OR MEDITATIONS ON THE LAST 
Days or Curist; At HomME AND ABROAD, OR THINGS AND 


THOUGHTS IN AMERICA AND EUROPE . . 4 
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OBJECTS OF MY LABORS. 


Tue following objects are embraced in my labors. It will be 
seen that the field is large. My aims are not sectarian; and there- 


fore all are invited to aid in the work in which I am engaged : — 


I. To visit Prisons. 
II. To see that suitable Matrons are appointed where females 


are committed. 
III. To see that each prisoner is supplied with the Bible and 


other suitable books. 
IV. To impart religious instruction to prisoners. 
V. To visit the Courts. 
VI. To visit families who have friends or relatives in prison. 
VII. To provide counsel for prisoners who may be charged with 


crime, whether guilty or innocent. 
VIII. To encourage reformed prisoners, after their discharge 


from confinement, to procure employment. 

IX. To assist Young Men and Women, who fall into tempta- 
tion for the first time in our cities, to return to their homes. 

X. To procure suitable places for Vagrant Girls. 

XI. To deliver public Lectures on the Best Modes of Prevent- 
ing Crime. 

XII. To open a correspondence with the friends of Prison Dis- 
cipline, both in this country and in Europe. 

XIII. To keep up a Monthly Magazine devoted to the whole 
subject of Crime in all its various bearings. 

XIV. To see that suitable labor is introduced into our prisons, 
and that our jails especially should be made to sustain, at least, 


their own expenses. 
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IMPRISONMENT OF EMINENT MEN. 
SIR WALTER RALEGH. 


Sir Water Ratecu was born in Devonshire, England, 
in the year 1552. He descended from an illustrious family. 
He was the son of a naval officer, Walter Ralegh, of Far- 
den, by a third wife. He early imbibed a taste for mili- 
tary adventure. He entered upon life at a very interesting 
period. He engaged actively in the Irish rebellion. At his 
return, his reputation was somewhat overshadowed by that 
illustrious group, of which Elizabeth was the central figure, 
which, according to Gray, as quoted by Macaulay, the last 
of the bards saw in vision from the top of Snowdon, en- 
circling the Virgin Queen : — 

‘Many a baron bold, 


And gorgeous dames and statesmen old, 
In bearded majesty appear.’ 


Ralegh’s introduction at court strongly shows his gallant- 
ry. ‘The Genius of Romance seems to have displaced the 
Muse of History, and for a time to have ruled the hour.’ 
The queen, surrounded by her nobles and officers, on one 


occasion, came to a spot where the rains had made the 
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ground too moist for royal footsteps. She hesitated. Ra- 
legh stepped forward among the embarrassed courtiers, 
threw off his magnificent mantle, and cast it upon the earth. 
She received the attention with complacency and surprise, 
and looked with delight upon the noble form of the young 
soldier to whom she was indebted for so fair a carpet. Ra- 
legh immediately received an office about her person. 

Passing over many exciting scenes in the life of this 
illustrious statesman, we come to the hour of his disgrace. 
He was charged with Atheism, that established watchword 
of calumny. It was even said he had formed a school of 
Atheism, in which the Old and New Testaments were de- 
rided, and a spirit of blasphemy infused into the minds of 
his scholars. 

But there was a still darker offence than Atheism in the 
eyes of the queen. Ralegh privately married one of her 
maids of honor. Her jealousy and pride were provoked. 
Although herself near sixty years of age, yet she loved to 
see him and Essex contending for her love. He was sent 
to the ‘Tower with his lady, where so many brilliant ge- 
niuses have been immured, and from which we have ga- 
thered the richest materials for our work. He had been a 
courtier long enough to know that flattery was the surest 
way of softening the royal heart; and, affecting extravagant 
sorrow at being shut out from the presence of the queen, 
he was soon released. 

During the remainder of Elizabeth’s reign, Ralegh was 
sometimes in Parliament, sometimes at his estate at Sher- 
bourne, and sometimes with his club at the Mermaid, where 
he gathered around him some of the choicest spirits of his 
age. Among them were Shakspeare, Ben Jonson, Beau- 
mont, Fletcher, Selden, Cotton, Carew, Martin, Donne, and 
others ; forming an association unrivalled in any preceding 
age, and an assemblage unequalled at any period since. 
We fear that a long time must elapse before such an as- 
sociation can again be formed. Here, in the luxury of un- 
restrained and congenial society, were to be heard the ‘ wit 
combats’ of Shakspeare and Jonson, and the grave disqui- 
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sitions of Selden, Cotton, and Ralegh; but, if we may 
accredit the attractive description of the Poet Jonson, play- 


ful raillery, exalted by the power of genius, predominated 
over abstruse discussion. 


‘ What things have we seen 
Done at the Mermaid! heard words that have been 
So nimble, and so full of subtle flame, 
As if that every one from whom they came 
Had meant to put his wit in a jest.’ 


What a constellation of wit and genius! What writer 
can help lamenting that these precious scenes were unre- 
corded? What a wonderful age! What a deep impress 
has it made upon our own! Who does not sometimes 
wish to go back to such anera? Yet, light as it was, there 
was darkness. An age, however bright in letters, that could 
find pretence to execute Ralegh, must have been indeed 
dark in humanity. Intellectual and moral light do not al- 
ways keep pace with each other. What an illustration in 
the death-penalty! How slow, yet how sure, is human pro- 
gress! Before it, Slavery, War, Intemperance, and the 
Gibbet, must fall. 

Let us turn, then, to the closing scenes of one who filled 
so large a space in the world’s history. 

With the death of Elizabeth, the sun of Ralegh’s for- 
tune went down. He was accused of Atheism and Trea- 
son,—charges always indefinite. Yet, under them, how 
many have been condemned! What is Treason? What 
is Atheism? If defined, do the guilty deserve death? Sir 
John Harrington, in his letter to Prince Henry in 1609, has 
a fine couplet on Treason : — 


‘ Treason doth never prosper. What's the reason? 
Why, if it prosper, none dare call it Treason.’ 


Ralegh’s trial was conducted, by the celebrated Coke, 
with great brutality and violence. ‘ Traitor, monster, viper, 
and spider of hell,’ were the terms which he employed 
against the most illustrious man of the kingdom. His de- 
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fence is said to have been surpassingly eloquent. Speaking 
of it, one says, ‘ When I saw him first, I would have gone 
a hundred miles to have seen him hanged; and, ere I came 
away, I would have gone a thousand to have saved his life.’ 
He was condemned. For nearly a month after his sen- 
tence, Ralegh was hourly expecting his death. Monday 
was the appointed time. 

On the evening of the Sabbath, he addressed that noble 
and beautiful letter to his wife, which, though it has been 
often published, has never been read without sentiments of 
the highest admiration for the noble and Christian spirit 
which breathes in every line: — 


‘I would not present you with sorrows; let them go into the 
grave with me, and be buried in the dust.’ ‘To what friend to 
direct thee, I know not, for all mine have left me in the true time 
of trial; and I plainly perceive that my death was determined from 
the first day.’ ‘Love God; teach your son to love him while he 
is yet young, that the fear of God may grow up with him, and 
then He will be a husband to you, and a father to him.’ ‘* As for 
me, I am no more yours, nor you mine: Death has cut us asunder.’ 
‘I cannot write much: God he knoweth how hardly I steal this 
time while others sleep ; and it is also high time that I should sepa- 
rate my thoughts from the world.’ ‘ Beg my dead body, which 
living was denied thee.’ ‘I can say no more: Time and Death 
callme away.’ ‘The Everlasting, Powerful, Infinite, and Omnipo- 
tent God, who is Goodness itself, the true life and true light, keep 
thee and thine, have mercy on me, and teach me to forgive my 

rsecutors and accusers, and send us to meet in his glorious 
kingdom! My dear wife, farewell! Bless my poor boy. Pray 
for me, and let my good God hold you both in his arms. Writ- 
ten with the dying hand of sometimes thy husband, but now, 
alas! overthrown. Yours that was, but now not my own.’ 


While thus expecting his execution, Ralegh was re- 
prieved and sent to the Tower, where he was confined thir- 
teen years, a period which constitutes the darkest and most 
shameful age in English history. He made a proposition 
to the king to settle Guiana, and to work a gold mine there ; 
and, upon the payment of a heavy bribe to Buckingham, 
he was set at liberty. His projects failed ; and, on his return 
to England, he was again imprisoned, and condemned to 
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be executed on the iniquitous sentence passed upon him 
fifteen years before! It was in vain that he urged his plea 
of an implied pardon. In vain he produced the king’s 
commission, under which he had acted as a subject alive in 
the eyes of the law. Ralegh had long made death a sub- 
ject of contemplation. He believed firmly in the Scrip- 
tures, and trusted in the mercy of God. He again bid 
farewell to his wife, and drew up a justification of his con- 
duct. Then, taking down his Bible, he wrote on a blank 
leaf, — 
‘ Even such is time, that takes on trust 
Our youth, our joys, our all we have, 
And pays us but with age and dust; 
Who, in the dark and silent grave, 
When we have wandered all our ways, 
Shuts up the story of our days! 


But from this earth, this grave, this Yust, 
My God shall raise me up, I trust.’ 


Speaking of his death to one who deplored his misfor- 
tunes, he said ‘that the world itself is but a large prison, 
out of which some are daily selected for an execution.’ In 
bidding farewell to his friends, he said, ‘I have a long jour- 
ney to go, and therefore I will take my leave.’ 

Having asked the executioner to show him the axe, 
which the executioner hesitated to do, he cried, ‘I prithee 
let me see it! Dost thou think I am afraid?’ He then 
took hold of it, felt the edge, and, smiling, said to the sheriff, 
‘This is a sharp medicine; but it is a physician for all 
evils.’ He forgave the executioner; and, being asked which 
way he would lay himself on the block, he answered, ‘ So 
the heart be right, it is no matter which way the head lies.’ 
At two strokes his head was taken off, without the least 
shrink or motion of the body. 

His death took place Oct. 29, 1618, in the sixty-sixth 
year of his age. Thus was added another victim to the 
long, dark catalogue of those who have perished on the 
scaffold. 


Ralegh was the friend of Spenser, and probably gave 
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that poet his first introduction to the ‘ Faerie Queene.’ He 
continued his friend and patron ; and, to show his admiration 
of him, he has left the following couplet : — 


‘Of me no lines are loved, nor letters are of price, 
Of all which speak our English tongue, but those of thy device.’ 


‘The durance of the Tower, says a writer, ‘did not pre- 
vent his being visited by the Muses, who taught their votary 
how to find consolation for some of his dark and melan- 
choly prison-hours. His subjects were graver and holier 
than the songs of his freedom, but his lyre had lost nothing 
of its sweetness.’ It was while there that he wrote the fol- 
lowing beautiful hymn, which breathes the most exalted 
strain of devotion: — 


HYMN. 


Rise, O my soul! with thy desires, to heaven, 
And with divinest contemplation use 
Thy time, where time’s eternity is given, 
And let vain thoughts no more thy mind abuse ; 
But down in darkness let them lie: 
So live thy better, let thy worse thoughts die. 


And now, my soul! inspired with holy flame, 
View and review, with most regardful eye, 
That holy cross, whence thy salvation came, 
On which thy Saviour and thy sin did die ; 
For in that sacred object is much pleasure, 
And in that Saviour is my life, my treasure. 


To thee, O Jesu! I direct my eyes, 
To thee my hands, to thee my humble knees ; 
To thee my heart shall offer sacrifice ; 
To thee my thoughts, who my thoughts only sees, 
‘To thee myself, myself and all, I give ; 
To thee I die, to thee I only live. 


He also composed that stupendous work, entitled ‘The 
History of the World, which he published in 1614. A 
copy, forming a quarto volume as large as the Scriptures, 
may be seen in Harvard College. There has been an edi- 
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tion also in twelve volumes, It is wonderful how he found 
leisure to accumulate such vast stores of learning. Hume 
says of.this history, that it ‘affords the best model of the 
ancient style.’ 

As a navigator, an historian, a statesman, an orator, and 
a politician, Ralegh has seldom been surpassed. As a poet, 
he was forcible, elegant, and imaginative. His poems, how- 
ever, must rather be considered as the indications, than as 
the fruits, of his genius. It is singular that a stanza in his 
‘Silent Lover’ was about seventy years ago attributed to 
the Earl of Chesterfield. 

In looking over Chambers’ ‘ Cyclopedia,’ that invaluable 
work, we find even his celebrated poem, entitled the ‘ Fare- 
well, and by some the ‘ Lie,’ is attributed to Joshua Sylves- 
ter. We give the fact, though we doubt the authority. 
We have examined Cayley, Mrs. Thompson, and other 
biographers. In all, the poem is ascribed to Ralegh. To 
those who have any doubts, we refer them to the note of 
the learned Percy, who has placed the poem among his 
‘Reliques of Ancient English Poetry,’ in three volumes; 
vol. ii. p. 231. London edition, 1846. 


‘ This piece, entitled the ‘* Farewell,”’ or ‘‘ Soul’s Errand,” is also 
called the ** Lye.”’ It is found in a scarce miscellany, entitled 
‘** Davison’s Poems, or a poeticall Rapsodie, divided into sixe books. 

. The fourth impression, newly corrected and augmented, 
and put into a forme more pleasing to the reader. London, 1621, 
12mo.”” The poem is reported to have been written by its cele- 
brated author the night before his execution, Oct. 29, 1618. 
{ Catalog. of T. Rowbinson, 1727.] But this must be a mistake; 
for there were at least two editions of Davison’s poems before 
that time, — one in 1608, the other in 1611. [Catalog. of Sion. 
Cell. Library. This is either lost or mislaid.| So that, unless 
this poem was an after-insertion in the fourth edition, it must have 
been written long before the death of Sir Walter. Perhaps it was 
composed soon after his condemnation in 1603. [See Oldy’s Life 
of Sir Walter Ralegh, p. 173, fol.] For the poem itself, see 
**Reliques of Ancient English Poetry.” By Thomas Percy. 
Three vols.; vol. ii. p. 231. London.’ 


We close our sketch, which has been extended further 


than was at first intended, owing to the exciting incidents 
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which crowd the life of this illustrious man, with the poeti- 
cal compliment paid him by the amiable Thomson : — 


‘ But who can speak 
The numerous worthies of the maiden reign ? 
In Ralegh mark their every glory mixed, — 
Ralegh, the scourge of Spain, whose breast with all 
The sage, the patriot, and the hero, burned. 
Nor sunk his vigor when a coward reign 
The warrior fettered, and at last resigned, 
To glut the vengeance of a vanquished foe: 
Then, active still and unrestrained, his mind 
Explored the vast extent of ages past, 
And with his prison-hours enriched the world ; 
Yet found no times in all the long research 
So glorious or so base as those he proved, 
In which he conquered, and in which he bled.’ 


Our authority for the orthography may be found in the 


following extract : — 


‘Sir Robert Naunton and Lord Bacon write Rawleigh. Raleigh 
is adopted by King James, Sir Walter’s son, Carew, John Hooker, 
and many respectable writers of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. His original letters prove that Sir Walter himself 
wrote Ralegh; which is the reason why it is thus printed in the 
present work.’ The Life of Sir Walter Ralegh, Bart. By Ar- 
THUB CaYLEY, Esq. 2 vols. London, 1535.* 


We cannot close our article on Sir Walter Ralegh better 
than by adding the following beautiful poem from Mrs. 
Sigourney; which was accompanied, by the way, with a 





* We give the following list of books to those who wish to pursue further 
the history of Sir Walter Ralegh : — 

Life of Sir Walter Raleigh. By Patrick Fraser Tytler, Esq., F. R. S8., 
F. 8. A. London, 1853. 

Raleigh’s Discovery of Guiana, related by Sir Robert Schomburgh. 
Hakbuyt Society, 1848. 

Lord Bacon and Sir Walter Raleigh. By Macvey Napier, Esq. Cam- 
bridge: Macmillon and Co., 1853. 

Raleigh’s works, with Lives by Oldys and Birch. University Press, 
Oxford, 1829. 

Bishop Goodman’s History of his own Times. London, 1839. 
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donation. We hope she will excuse us if we add her note, 
which shows, better than any words we can give, her deep 
interest in the cause in which we are engaged : — 


Harrtrorp, Feb. 16, 1856. 


My pear Sir,—I send a poem, which I have just written for the * Prisoners’ 
Friend,’ with a donation of five dollars, and my best wishes for success to your efforts 
of philanthropy. Very respectfully, 


L. H. Sigourner. 


SIR WALTER RALEIGH IN PRISON. 


The Muse doth visit prisons. 
Iron bars 
And bolts exclude terrestrial visitants ; 
But through the grated pane, where Heaven’s blest sun 
Strikes faintly or with dim glance turns away, 
She cometh. 
Pleasure in its round o’erlooks 
The mournful captive; Friendship may forget, 
Even Piety forego her Lord’s command: 
But o’er all cold oblivious obstacle 
She cometh, in her tenderness and truth. 
Thus did she visit Raleigh, when the spite 
Of the First Stuart, and the traitor-art 
Of Cecil, and brutality of Coke, 
Thrust to a squalid dungeon in the Tower 
The soul of eloquence and chivalry. 
Moons waxed and waned, and years trod slow on years, 
While o’er the falsely sentenced stole the snows 
That chill the temples, and diseases, born 
From damp imprisoning walls, like vampires clutched 
His graceful form, till dire Paralysis 
Usurped with icy rein the wheels of life, 
And drave them heavily. 
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Still, with bright eye 

And strain ethereal, lingered in his cell 
That angel-visitant. Dipping her pen 
Deep in the molten gold of History, 
She wrapped him in the Past; and then she struck 
Her lyre, and sang of time and fate and death, 
Till, soaring o’er them all, he stood benign 
In the great might of the immortality. 

And so he fed on food his haughty foes 
Knew not, nor skilled to taste. 
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The inner ear, 
Shaping itself to heavenly harmonies, 
Gained sacred knowledge, as the bee bears home 
The spirit of the rose unto her hive. 
Perchance the oppressors laughed, and closer grasped 
The mace and sceptre, meting unto him 
Scaffold and axe. 
But, when he seemed to fall, 
He highest rose in his Deliverer’s strength 
To swell the song that hath no prison-tone. 


HagrrorD, Conn., Feb. 14, 1856. 


ROWLAND HILL AND THE ROBBER. 


An anecdote has been related of the remarkable conduct 
of Rowland Hill to a highway robber, whom he reclaimed 
by great kindness, and took into his employ. In a funeral 
sermon preached at his decease, he gives the following re- 
markable account: — 


‘Many persons present were acquainted with the deceased, and 
have had it in their power to observe his character and conduct. 
They can bear witness that I speak the truth when I assert, that, 
for a considerable number of years past, he has proved himself a 
perfectly sober, honest, industrious, and religious man; faithfully 
performing, as far as lay in his power, the duties of his station in 
life, and serving God with constancy and zeal. And yet this very 
man — this virtuous and pious man — was once a robber on the 
highway. More than thirty years ago, he stopped me on the 
public road, and demanded my money. Not at all intimidated, I 
argued with him; I asked what could induce him to pursue so 
iniquitous and dangerous a course of life. ‘I have been a coach- 
man,” said he, ** but am now out of place; and, not being able to 
get a character, can obtain no employment, and therefore am ob- 
liged to resort to this means of gaining subsistence.” I desired 
him to call upon me. He promised he would; and he kept his 
word. I talked further with him, and offered to take him into 
my service. He consented; and, ever since that period, he has 
served me faithfully; and not me only, but he has faithfully served 
his God. And instead of finishing his life in a public, ignominious 
manner, with a depraved and hardened mind, as he probably 
would soon have done, he has died in peace, rejoicing in hope, 
and prepared, we trust, for the society ‘of just men made perfect.” 
Till this day, this extraordinary occurrence has been confined to 
his breast and mine: I have never mentioned it even to my dear- 
est friend.’ 
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PEACE AND THE SPRING. 


Tue chestnut-buds are bursting through 
Before their wonted time ; 
The crocus prim, and violet blue, 
Have long since reached their prime. 
The thorns with green are powdered o’er ; 
The birds are all in tune; 
And this, the last of stormy March, 
Is like a day in June. 


And, lo! as baffled Winter flies 
Across the flowering moor, 

And thousand voices in the skies 
Proclaim his brief reign o’er ; 
As sudden, swift, unhoped for too, 
From hill and dale and plain, 
Glad voices sing that War is dead, 

And Peace has come again! 


But late, what tender shoots were killed 
By Morning’s icy breath! 

But late, what tender hearts were chilled 
By ever-freezing Death! 

And now the Winter’s storm has passed ; 
The fields are all alive; 

The cloud of war has burst; and men 
May live and flower and thrive. 


No common omen such a Spring, 
That ushers such a Peace! 

The coming Summer sure must bring 
To every field increase. 

The blissful coming tide of hope 
And love, and work resumed, 

Will bear in every house such flowers 
As never fruitless bloomed. 


Forget the frost; a myriad ears 
Are bursting into life : 

The War has saved a myriad tears 
By staying thus its knife. 

The past is gone, the dead are dead ; 
Leave sorrows where they cease, 

And humbly join to thank the God 
Who sends us Spring and Peace. 
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HOME. 


INFLUENCE OF THE BEAUTIFUL, 


Tue dearest spot in all the world is home. How does its 
recollection pulsate in every feeling of the soul! And all 
are alike in this respect. The rude Indian, pampered amid 
the palaces and luxuries of civilized life, sighs for the smoky 
wigwam of his native woods. The poor Laplander, be- 
wildered for the exuberance of the genial South, pants for 
his snow-covered hut in the icy North. Africa’s sable son, 
toiling in the cane-brakes and rich swamps of America, lin- 
gers in pensive revery under the green palms of his native 
land. ‘The weary traveller, wandering in quest of the 
grandest structures of Art and sublimest scenes of Nature, 
is willing to return at last, acknowledging that ‘there is no 
place like home.’ The mariner, bending over the lazy ship 
and looking down into the deep-blue sea, fancies that to be 
his early play-ground, where he gambolled with the boys in 
the heyday of life: in imagination, he sees his book, his ball, 
his fishing-tackles ; and yonder comes his mother to welcome 
him from school! 

Time and distance never efface the impressions of early 
days. As we grow older, their recollections seem to grow 
fresher. It appears we are moving in a circle; and, as we 
approach the goal whence we started, we look in upon the 
familiar scenes of youth. There are the trees we climbed, 
on whose broad limbs we swung, frolicking in the breeze. 
There are the old gray rocks, bearing the initials of our 
names, and the date when they were registered. There are 
the hills we ascended, the ponds we sailed, and the cliffs we 
scaled to find the eagle’s nest. There is the old schoolhouse, 
with its thousand associations passed in review in beautiful 
confusion. There is the humble church, its bell still ringing 
the solemn call for worship, its orchestra still swelling with 
voices of praise, its holy altar still burning with the incense 
of gratitude. Dearer than all else in this wide world is that 
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sacred retreat from the temptations of life, that nursery of 
youth, that cradle of virtue, — home, — where we oft nes- 
tled in our mother’s arms to catch the spirit of affection, 
where father told us the legends of other days which fired 
the soul with ardor for the conflict of life. Oh, how many 
are the loves which swell up from unseen depths of a deep 
fountain in the heart when we gaze in as through a dio- 
rama upon the morning of our years! We admire to look ; 
for those lights and shades are beautiful, and every thing is 
so fresh, so real, so familiar. 

As our early impressions, derived from the scenes within 
and around our homes, are indelible, how important that it 
be adorned with rural beauty! Doubtless the diversity of 
mental and moral developments in the races of men may © 
be safely attributed in a great measure to the local scenery 
surrounding them. Is it not a fact, that those who live in 
the midst of the most beautiful works of Nature exhibit the 
noblest characteristics ? Look at the Highlanders of Scot- 
land, for instance: surrounded by the wildness and gran- 
deur of lake and mountain scenery, they have become 
remarkable for simplicity of manners, intellectual, moral, 
and industrious habits. ‘The Swiss dwell among the sub- 
lime scenes of the Alps; and this accounts for their hardi- 
hood and look of liberty. The Germans have a country 
variegated with grand terraces, beautiful valleys, rivers, and 
mountains; and they are the most ideal, intellectual people 
in thesworld. The people of New England dwell in a most 
favored locality for the development of that enterprise, in- 
telligence, and morality which they possess in so eminent a 
degree. Their soil is sufficiently ragged to prevent idleness, 
and sufficiently fertile to encourage industry. Having vast 
forests to subdue, grand waterfalls to impede, noble rivers 
to navigate, their genius invites to invention and honest 
labor. Having pure breezes, and pure springs of water, 
health inspires them with energy. Having enchanted vales, 
lofty hills, crystal lakes imparadised in the sombre woods, 
and the many attractions presented to view in luxuriant 
fields and gardens, they revel in the ideal realms, and have 
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thus acquired a refinement and intellectuality which render 
them the pride of the nation and the light of the world. 

These facts are adduced to show that the beautiful en- 
nobles the character. How important, then, that home, 
the fountain of true excellence, where impressions are first 
engraven upon the mind, should be embellished with every 
attraction the circumstances will allow! Shading trees, 
climbing vines, inviting arbors, blooming flowers, give home, 
‘be it ever so humble,’ an air of refinement which capti- 
vates the eye of the traveller, and assures him that there are 
the outward signs of intelligence and happiness. Even the 
birds love to congregate in that Eden of nature, and carol 
in songs of gladness. And how much does such rural 
beauty contribute to the contentment of those who call it 
home! Every thing, even to the humblest flower, is held 
in sacred trust, as if it were a part of their being. Harm 
not a tree or vine, for it belongs to home. The young 
guard these living ornaments with vigilant reverence; the 
old remember them with endearing reminiscence. Then 
make home beautiful, that the young may be copyists of 
Nature, loving, truthful, innocent; and, when they grow old, 
they can look back upon a pleasant pathway in the journey 
of life. 

‘ We sow seeds 


To blossom in their manhood, and bear fruit 
When they are old,’ ¥ 


Transcript and Eclectic. 





Bigotry DxgscrtBEp. — O'Connell describes religious bigotry 
thus: She has no head, and cannot think; no heart, and cannot 
feel; when she moves, it is in wrath; when she pauses, it is in 
ruin; her prayers are curses, her God is a demon, her communion 
is death, her vengeance is eternity, her decalogue is written in the 
blood of her victims; and, if she stops for a moment in her infer- 
nal flight, it is upon a kindred rock, to whet her vulture-fang for 
a more sanguinary desolation. 




















EFFECT OF CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


Trey hung a man in Pittsburg, Pa., under the mistaken 
notion that the State could stop people from killing each 
other by killing one itself. The experiment proved a dead 
failure, as we could have told them it would before they 
tried. ‘The subject of the ‘experiment was a hard drinker, 
who, being drunk, got into a fight last year in behalf of a 
friend, and killed a man, with very little idea of what he 
was doing. So they had him arrested, tried, convicted, 
sentenced, reprieved, exhorted, prayed for, and finally hung. 
The ‘ Dispatch’ gives the following account of the sequel: — 


‘Our people are now pretty thoroughly convinced that hanging a 
man will neither prevent grog-shops from selling liquor to madden 
others, young men from drinking it, nor drunken ruffians from 
cutting the throats or hearts of their fellow-men. 

‘On Friday, David Jewell was hanged for murder; and, before 
two weeks had elapsed, our columns recorded no less than seven 
persons stabbed, one of them since dead, and another mortally 
injured. In Birmingham, one man was killed, and two others 
cut, on the very night of Jewell’s execution. In the same borough, 
Officer Smiley, while in the execution of his duty at a fire, received 
a wound from a knife from some ruffian. Soon after, in the Fifth 
Ward, a man cut his friend’s throat, by mistake, in his drunken 
fury. Again, in daytime, a negro let out another’s bowels, in 
the Sixth Ward; and on Thursday night of last week, in a grog- 
shop in the First Ward, a notorious rowdy inflicted nearly a 
dozen stabs upon an acquaintance because he declined drinking 
with him. 

‘Such is an outline of the cutting and slashing in our city 
during the two weeks immediately following an execution, which 
thousands really believed would strike terror to the rowdies of 
this community. It is useless to repeat that the hanging of 
Jewell has had no effect whatever in checking the crime of which 
he was convicted; nor need we enlarge upon the reasons of such 
a result. When will the community understand that it is the 
promptness, and especially the certainty, of punishment which can 
alone restrain the hand that is ready to imbrue itself in a brother’s 
blood, and that no such promptness, no such certainty, can be 
had where the punishment is death ? 

‘In every one of the cases of stabbing we have been called 
upon to record, since the execution alluded to, the perpetrator 
had been drinking intoxicating liquors until maddened.’ 

VOL. VIII. 20 
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294 Effect of Capital Punishment. 


We often hear grave, prudent, conservative citizens shake 
their heads over the folly of conceited youngsters who will 
try experiments aimed at the improvement of social rela- 
tions or conditions, which they ought to know will fail, 
because such always have failed; yet here is this oldest of 
all disastrous experiments — the licensing of men to sell 
rum, and then hanging those who drink it and are mad- 
dened by it into imbruing their hands in blood — which has 
always failed, always will, always must fail; and yet some 
people will persist in having it repeated and persevered in, 
as though it were certain to succeed next time! Nay, we 
have a Governor in this State, who of himself upholds the 
licensing, and superintends the hanging! Was there ever 
before such fatuity ? 

Now, let us look at England, and see how this experiment 
works there. For centuries, the executions have taken 
place in their public thoroughfares; for there the scenes are 
enacted in open daylight, and not hid in a corner, as we do 
in many parts of the Union. To show the results of this 
horrible form of punishment, we take the following account 
from one of the papers of the day: — 


‘Crvit Murper In Enotanp. — A late horrible hanging- 
scene in England has called forth the severest comment, from a 
portion of the London press, on the atrocious character of this 
civil murder. The victim of society’s revenge through ‘the laws 
of the land” was, in this instance, one Bonsfield, a wretched 
mortal, who, on being borne to the place of slaughter (where 
thousands of the lowest and most vicious classes had assembled 
to feast their eyes on the terrible spectacle), went into spasms of 
terror, fainting, falling, and vomiting, to such extent that his 
slaughterers were obliged to drag him, more dead and demented 
than alive, to the fatal drop. So horrible was the scene, that even 
the depraved crowd (one of whom, a boy in his teens, boasted that 
this was the fourteenth man he had seen “tucked up”) were 
forced to execrate it. But the ministers of justice (!), in obe- 
dience to the will of Home-Secretary Sir George Grey, were made 
of “sterner stuff,’”’ and pulled and tugged at the poor wretch until 
they finally fixed and choked him into eternity. 

‘The loudest denouncer of this vengeful social orgy — this 
damning stain on the civil, Christian legislation and jurisprudence 
of the nineteenth century — is the London ‘** Morning and Even- 
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ing Star’’ (a new penny paper), which brands the scene as revolt- 
ing and infamous, —as no better than hanging an idiot or a lunatic. 
It pronounces the capital-punishment law hideous at best; but 
this scene so transcended all ordinary civil murders in atrocity, 
that the journal quoted regards it as one of those cases where the 
subordinate agents of law are justified in appealing to their con- 
sciences, and refusing to do the law’s literal behests. ‘‘ They 
should,” says this journal, “‘ have left the horrible work to Sir 
George Grey, who had the power to arrest or expedite a barbarous 
law, as he pleased.”’’ 


THE PRISON. 


‘ AND this place my forefathers made for man! 
This is the process of our love and wisdom 
To each poor brother who offends against us, — 
Most innocent, perhaps; and what if guilty ? 
Is this the only cure? Merciful God! 
Each pore and natural outlet shrivelled up 
By ignorance and parching poverty, 
His energies roll back upon nis heart, 
And stagnate and corrupt, till, changed to poison, 
They break out on him like a loathsome plague-spot ! 
Then we call in our pampered mountebanks ; 
And this is their best cure, — uncomforted 
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And friendless solitude, groaning, and tears ; 


By 


And savage faces, at the clanking hour 

Seen through the steam and vapors of his dungeon 
By the lamp’s dismal twilight! So he lies, 
Circled with evil, till his very soul 
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Unmoulds its essense, hopelessly deformed 
By sights of ever more deformity. 

With other ministrations, thou, O Nature! 
Healest thy wandering and distempered child : 
Thou pourest on him thy soft influences, 

Thy sunny hues, fair forms, and breathing sweets, — 
Thy melodies of woods, and winds, and waters, — 

Till he relent, and can no more endure 

To be a jarring and dissonant thing 

Amid this general dance and minstrelsy ; 

But, bursting into tears, wins back his way, 

His angry spirit healed and harmonized 

By the benignant touch of love and beauty.’ — Coleridge. 
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MISSION TO THE CHILDREN. 


We have reached a very desirable spot in our labors; 
one which has cost the labor of many years. We have dis- 
covered the best method of impressing the minds of chil- 
dren. Every teacher has felt the difficulty of securing the 
attention of the child. The most direct way, we believe, is 
to address the senses. This is accomplished by our Exhi- 
bition, a very full account of which we gave in our last 
number. We have a very choice collection of ‘Transparent 
Paintings on glass. Lately, we have added to our number, 
by securing some paintings that were in the possession of 
Deacon Grant, of this city. We have many applications 
before us, some of which we shall meet at an early day. 
We have visited Newtonville, Woburn, and Winchester. 
The following was the order of our exhibitions :— 
Singing, by Mrs. Charles Spear. 

Exhibition of Prison Scenes. 
Exhibition of Astronomical Diagrams. 
Exhibition of Birds and Animals. 

. An Address on Crime. 

The friends gave something toward the cause. We 
gave a variety of paintings to please the children. 

We also, on May 1, our own birthday, gave voluntarily 
an exhibition to the Children at the Temporary Home in 
Kneeland Street. There, as the children were small and it 
was May Day, we confined ourselves to showing several rich 
paintings of flowers, birds,and animals. The children gave 
some pretty songs about flowers. Mrs. Spear explained the 
pictures, and aided very much to make the occasion pass 
off pleasantly. The children were very happy. It was far 
better for them than to have wandered off in the cold, damp 
woods. We intend, as far as possible, to visit charitable 
institutions, to aid in interesting the children, and in that 
way to add to their comfort, and so impress their young 
minds by some incidents connected with prison-life, that 
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they will not become tenants of the prison. ‘To carry out 
this plan, there must be contributions from the friends of 
the cause. We call especially on that very large class who 
have always said that labor bestowed on the convict was 
utterly hopeless, and who have constantly reminded us that 
we ought, in the very infancy of our movement, to have 
begun with the children. We are happy to say that the 
good work has begun, and that a lady well known for her 
benevolence has sent in her contribution of ten dollars. 
Her name will be found among the list of donors. The 
Hollis-street Sunday school also contributed, after an exhi- 
bition in the vestry, an account of which will be found in 
another place. 

Now, here is a field of labor opened of the most interesting 
nature. We shall not give up our favored and cherished 
objects of aiding Discharged Prisoners or of visiting Pri- 
sons ; but, in travelling, we shall, in many places, find neither 
of these. But it would be difficult to find any place, how- 
ever obscure, in New England, where there was not a school. 
A few minutes spent there will be of great service to the 
cause. We have already spoken to thousands of children, 
and we believe we have sown some good seed. We like 
the field; and, though we never may see the harvest, yet 
it is enough to believe that good has been done. 

We have often been asked to explain more of the plan of 
our Exhibition. This we cannot do in every number. We 
will answer any letters that may be sent. 

Many persons, especially females, have desired to become 
acquainted with the mode of preparing ‘Transparent Paint- 
ings for a Magic Lantern. We can give such information 
on this matter as may open the way. A more beautiful 
art could not be learned; and we know of no work more 
profitable at the present time. There is an increasing de- 
mand for ‘Transparent Paintings on Glass. A large portion 
of those we have were imporied from Europe. We doubt 
very much whether there is an American Artist that can 
produce any thing equal to them. If there is one, we should 


really be glad to be made acquainted with him. If any one 
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will call at our dwelling, —11, Bay Street, Boston, — we will 
show him our collection with great pleasure. ‘There are 
several paintings that we wish to have done; for, very 
unfortunately, we broke two or three the other day. We 
wish to restore them, if possible. We are constantly told 
that there are American Artists who can do this work; but 
where are they? We have found no one yet that could at 
all do any thing like those we have. ‘True, there is Dr. 
Briggs, of Abington, who has done some very fine paint- 
ings. He has painted our prison scenes. He does proba- 
bly the best work of the kind in this country. We com- 
mend him to those who wish any work in this line. 

But we have said enough. Now we ask our friends to 
aid us. We invite the lovers of art and science to enable 
us to apply the wonders of science to carry out a great moral 
idea. We really think we have discovered a moral rail- 
road. We can now address and interest thousands who 
never before cared for our labors. Curiosity, interest, plea- 
sure, will all now prompt many to come to our Lectures, 
who, before, never would have ventured within the Church 
or Hall. Let the friends of Education see to it, then, that 
we are sustained, at least for one year. 


ON A FORENOON OF SPRING. 


‘I’m glad I am alive to see and feel 
The full deliciousness of this bright day, 
That's like a heart with nothing to conceal ; 
The young leaves scarcely trembling ; the blue-gray 
Rimming the cloudless ether far away. 
Brairds, hedges, shadows; mountains that reveal 
Soft sapphire; this great floor of polished steel 
Spread out amidst the landmarks of the bay. 
I stoop in sunshine to our circling net 
From the black gunwale; tend these milky kine 
Up their rough path; sit by yon cottage-door, 
Plying the diligent thread ; take wing and soar. 
Oh! hark, how with the season’s laureate 
Joy culminates in song! If such a song were mine!’ 
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THE DEATH PENALTY IN MICHIGAN. 


Tue following is an extract from a letter written by Rev. 
J. Billings, who was formerly Chaplain of the Michigan 
State Penitentiary. Three years ago, word was rife abroad 
that Michigan was about to reinstate the gallows. That 
report is denied below : — 


‘ Capital punishment was abolished in Michigan about ten years 
ago, amid much opposition and considerable feeling from the advo- 
cates of the gallows. ‘They attempted to work upon the Legisla- 
ture to prevent the law from being stricken from the statutes, but to 
no effect. The people, that 1s, many of them, were determined 
that this relic of barbarity should be wiped out, because the law 
had become obsolete. ‘There never had been a person executed 
since Michigan had become a State. All things that the fruitful 
minds of lawyers could invent would be resorted to when a fellow- 
being’s life was at stake. In the first place, if a murder had been 
committed, an attempt would be made to try the culprit for mur- 
der in the first degree. ‘Then, upon trial, ofttimes, if they had a 
desperate case on hand, great pains would be taken to obtain men 
upon the jury, upon whose minds a favorable impression could 
be made to sympathize with the unfortunate; and then every 
stratagem would be seized upon to create doubts in favor of the 
criminal. 

* This was the state of things previous to abolishment; conse- 
quently the law was a dead letter. The murderer would have an 
expensive trial for murder in the first degree, and, failing in this, 
would go at large; and many times it would be clearly proven 
that murder in the second, third, or fourth degree had been com- 
mitted: but, as the person had been tried for the crime, he could 
not be arraigned again for the same offence. ‘Therefore, it ap- 
peared to all that we had a useless law. And, at a time when 
they were about to revise the statute, one of our friends, who had 
tried to get the law abolished under the old statute, and could not 
accomplish the object, considered that at least one-half of the bat- 
tle would be gained if the proper person could receive the appoint- 
ment to revise the statutes, and, in that revision, report a law, in 
all its details, for the abolishment of legalized killing. 

‘So, when the time came to make that appointment, the Hon. 
S. W. Green (who is now one of the Supreme Judges of Michigan) 
was selected to report a revised code of laws; and he reported, in 
substance, the present laws, which the next Legislature adopted. 

‘ Then from the opposers there was a great hue and cry: com- 
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munity was in great danger; all were going to be murdered. But 
things moved on as usual, only evidently there was an improve- 
ment. Culprits, under the old law, were set at liberty, and, under 
the new, brought to justice. If the murderer was found guilty of 
murder in the first degree, he was, without any difficulty, sentenced 
to the Penitentiary for life; and all other degrees were graduated 
according to the magnitude of the crime. 

‘The law has worked well ever since. Some of the advocates 
of the gallows have tried to stir up the people to establish the old 
system; but their efforts have been fruitless. Much wind and 
bluster during the recess of the Legislature; but, when it con- 
venes, they are ** weighed in a balance, and found wanting.” Not 
a sufficient number of members can be found who dare risk the 
attempt. And there never was a time when the morals stood 
higher than at present in this State. 

‘It is my opinion that it would be utterly impossible to reinstate 
the old relic of barbarism. A large majority of the people are 
satisfied with the present. All outlaws are brought to justice ; 
and the people consider themselves as safe when culprits are 
incarcerated in the prison, as if they were in the tomb. Thus 
they are as living examples to evil-doers ; and those who murder 
are no more trouble in the prison than many others who are there 
for the lesser crimes.’ 





Inrecrity or Lonpon Bankers. — In a recent number of 
the New-York reprint of *‘ Chambers’ Journal’ occurs the follow- 
ing remarkable development: ‘ Who, for example, would suppose 
that London firms, of character and eminence, deal knowingly and 
sympathetically in forged bills? Yet such is actually the case. 
A great many dealers, whose names alone can sometimes turn 
the current of the market, have a quiet drawer, in which they stow 
away these bills just as they would any others. The principle on 
which they proceed is a simple one. ‘They know their customer: 
he is a man in business, with a stock in trade, a character to lose, 
and greatly in want of ready money. ‘This customer forges to 
his bills the name, usually, of a near relative, or some one of 
moneyed fame with whom he is connected. The dealers, fully 
aware of the circumstance, take the bills. They know well that 
their customer will pay this bill before any others; that he will 
run all risks upon all payments, make all sacrifices, rather than 
leave these bills unpaid, with the terrible consequences of their 
examination. The customer, in fact, says to the dealer, * I put my 
liberty, my character, and prospects in your hands: if I fail in 
my engagements, you will have the power to transport me as a 
felon. 1 shall not run that risk. I have such and such property, 
such and such connections: lend me so much money.” The dealers 
do not hesitate to comply.’ 
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A NOVEL MODE OF PUNISHMENT. 


We take from our exchanges the following singular 
account of a mode adopted by a shrewd tradesman to 
obtain the amount of his goods stolen. Who will say 
that this was not better than to have gone through with all 
the formalities of a trial and imprisonment? We doubt 
very much whether this lady would steal again, at least 
from the shop where she was so promptly met. We have 
heard of many ‘respectable’ women who are in the habit 
of shoplifting, and who, in consequence of their wealth, 
have been allowed to go unpunished. The old proverb 
holds good yet,—‘ Laws are like cobwebs: great flies 
break through them; little ones only are caught. We 
often think of this saying, in our visits to prisons, when we 
see the miserable victims of intemperance and of vice. 


With some women, shoplifting amounts to a passion. On 
Tuesday last, Mrs. Emeline Coutret, of Prince Street, entered one 
of our Broadway dry-goods stores, for the purpose of purchasing 
‘a few yards of delaine.’ While the clerk was looking up the 
delaine, the lady put into her muff a roll of lace, a remnant of 
silk, and a package of kid gloves. She did this, as she supposed, 
unseen by the clerk. Whether she was right in the surmise, 
remains to be seen hereafter. ‘The delaine was brought to her: 
she pronounced it ‘ just the thing,’ and requested the clerk to cut 
off nine yards. He did so. Mrs. C. then purchased six skeins 
of silk, and four spools of cotton. 

‘Having completed my purchases, be so good as to tell me 
what my bill is.’ Mrs. C. said this to the clerk. The clerk 
replied, — 

‘Certainly. There are nine yards of delaine, at two shillings 
per yard, which come to eighteen shillings; six skeins of silk 
come to one and sixpence; and four spools of cotton are one 
and fourpence; and there is that piece of silk.’ 

The lady blushed, and said, ‘ You refer to the piece in the 
muff?’ The clerk said, ‘ Yes,’ and went on with his figuring, just 
as if nothing had happened. 

‘There are four yards in that, which, at ten shillings a yard, 
come to forty shillings.’ 

‘Ten shillings a yard? Why, you told me yesterday that I 
might have it for six!’ 
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302 A Novel Mode of Punishment. 


‘I know that; but, since then, we have had reasons for putting 
up the price.’ 

The lady bit her lips, blushed, and said, ‘Well.’ The clerk 
smiled, and went on: — 

‘And there is the ball of lace, — eighteen yards, at fifty cents.’ 

‘Why, you must surely be mistaken in that! Fifty cents! 
Why, I can buy lace equally good, at Stewart’s, for eighteen 
cents !’ 

‘I grant it, madam; but, as I said before, we have reasons why 
we should place a high value on that peculiar pattern.’ 

The lady gave him a look, and again remarked, ‘ Well.’ 

‘ The twelve pairs of kid gloves are twelve dollars.’ 

‘Nonsense! Beck sells the same kind for five shillings.’ 

‘That only shows, my dear madam, that Beck does not know 
his customers; but you see that we do.’ 

The lady again gave him a look, and again said, ‘ Well.’ 

The clerk said, * That, I believe, is all.’ 

The lady said she ‘ could think of nothing else.’ In doing this, 
however, we fear she fibbed; for, if we are any judge of faces, she 
was all the while thinking of the police-office and an exposure. 
The clerk having asked her if she ‘were sure that there was 
nothing else,’ and being answered in the negative, he went to the 
desk with his items, and, in a few moments, returned with a bill 
amounting to twenty-nine dollars and eighty-nine cents. The 
lady gave one more look, but paid it. Having done this, she 
retired with promptness, and reached home in less time on Tues- 
day than on any former occasion. Mrs. C. is a fine-looking 
woman, and is considered ‘ one of the best-dressed feminines in 
the city; ’ but she sometimes pays a high price for her dry-goods. 


Stnecutar Laws In EnGianp. — Some time ago, an English 
magistrate, who is also a clergyman, sentenced two agricultural 
laborers, who were guilty of the enormous crime of leaving their 
work one pleasant afternoon to go and see a review in a neighbor- 
ing town, to hard labor in Chelmsford Jail for fourteen days; thus 
depriving them of two weeks’ wages in harvest-time, besides sub- 
jecting them to the ignominy of imprisonment. There was an old 
statute which imposed such a punishment for such an offence ; 
but it had not been enforced for a long time, until the Rev. 
George Hemming saw fit to manifest his sense of the flagrancy of 
the conduct of these two simple-minded laborers, by meting out the 
law to them in all its rigor. 

A man was fined for selling a paper on Sunday. The judge 
said that only milk and mackerel could be sold on the sabbath. 
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ADOPTING THE STATE PRISON AS A HOME, 


Tne ‘Hartford Times’ relates the following singular 
case of a person who wished to adopt the State Prison as 
a home: — 


‘In the fall of 1853, a young man about twenty-two years of 
age, named Grady, was sentenced by the New-London County 
Court to hard labor in the Connecticut State Prison, for the crime 
of stealing. The term of his imprisonment expired last fall; but 
he begged the privilege of remaining till spring. The Warden 
kindly permitted him to stay, and found enough for him to do to 
pay his way. On Monday of this week, the severity of the winter 
being over, and the spring-work about to commence, it was agreed 
that he should leave the prison, and take care of himself; and he 
was furnished with three dollars. He came up to the city; but 
the world seemed dark to him. He felt that he was an outcast, 
and shrank from intercourse with the world. In the evening, he 
returned to the prison, and begged that he might be kept there 
during the remainder of his days! The Warden has taken the 
matter in hand, and is attempting to find a suitable place for him, 
where he can gain an honest living.’ 





LETTERS FOR INFORMATION. 


WE are often appealed to for information on the various 
subjects connected with Prison Discipline. We feel willing 
to comiply, as far as we are able. We always have docu- 
ments on hand ready to give away. We do sometimes 
think, however, that, in most cases, it would be well to send 
a name for our Magazine, which is full on the whole sub- 
ject. We do not receive on an average, sent into our office, 
more than one subscriber in a year. ‘This is all wrong. 
We give the following as one among a number of letters 
from New Haven, Connecticut, — a dark place; for we have 
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only one subscriber there now, and that is taken by a family 
who will never forsake us, who, many years ago, passed 
through some terrible scenes in prison. We know them. 
We pitied them. They respect us deeply for our labors. 
And, in fact, it is the suffering who are our best friends. 
They know our mission. But our object was more to show 
the value of our labors in regard to giving information. 
The following letter will explain the whole better than any 
words of ours. ‘The writer wants information especially 
about the passages in Genesis: ‘At the hand of every man’s 
brother will I require the life of man. Whoso sheddeth 
man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed. We have 
explained these, we presume, ten thousand times; and we 
always go into it with the same freshness to every sincere 
inquirer. We have, however, a very excellent work, which 
we send gratis to every one, by Rev. Mr. Christmas, an 
Episcopalian Clergyman of the Established Church, Eng- 
land. He has given a very clear exposition of the whole 
passage. 

We would say to the writer of the following letter, that 
we have forwarded several documents, and our own views 
of the passage, to him. His letter is very direct, and we 
thank him for sending for the desired information. Such 
work we always do cheerfully. 


‘Dear Srr, — We are debating the death-penalty question here 
in New Haven; and, if you can furnish me with some useful hints in 
reference to the biblical arguments for the affirmative of the ques- 
tion, — ‘‘ Resolved, That the best interest of society requires the 
abolition of the Death Penalty,” — you will do me, and the affirm- 
ative of this question, a favor of no small value. I hope you 
will find it convenient to forward us something direct to the 
point; and you are capable of judging what such should be. 

‘With respects to your family, I take this opportunity of express- 
ing the distinguished regard with which I remain yours, in haste, 


*R. L. BRaDEN. 
‘C. Spear, Esq. 


‘P.S. —A few condensed hints in reference to the proper inter- 
pretation of the last clause of fifth verse of ninth chapter Genesis, 
if you please; and address, New Haven, &c. R. B.’ 
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PREMIUM OF ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS FOR THE BEST ESSAY ON 
TEMPERANCE LEGISLATION, AND OUTLINE OF A LAW. 


Wits a view to incite the spirit of duty in the statesman, 
and to advance the cause of Temperance in a reasonable 
and practical way, the subscriber hereby offers a premium 
of One Thousand Dollars for the best Essay on the subject 
of Legislative Knactments designed to regulate the Manu- 
facture, Sale, and Use of Intoxicating Liquors, to be ac- 
companied by an Outline of a Law for consideration. 
The great object to be accomplished is a Law for general 
adoption that shall best subserve the cause of Temperance ; 
and it will be expected that competitors for the premium 
will, in their essays, set forth the principles upon which such 
a law should be based. 

No limits or requisitions are prescribed as to the number 
of pages; but all will understand the importance of a di- 
rectness of aim, and a comprehensive brevity. All persons 
intending to write are respectfully requested to send their 
productions, enveloped and sealed, to the subscriber, enclos- 
ing their names, and places of residence, on or before May 1, 
1857, to be placed in the hands of the judges. 

The Board of Judges are invested with full power to 
approve, reject, or to advise in respect to the disposal of the 
essays thus presented; and no premium will be awarded 
unless it shall be decided by the Board that there is an 
offering of sufficient merit to command it. 

The subscriber feels highly gratified and honored that the 
following distinguished gentlemen have kindly consented to 
serve as the Board of Judges: — 


Hon. Joun J. Gricunist, late Chief Justice of New Hampshire, and pre- 
sent Chief Justice of the United States Court of Claims, Washington, D.C. ; 
Hon. Joun H. Ciirrorp, New Bedford, Ex-Governor of Massachusetts, and 
present Attorney-General of that State; Rev. Arex. H. Vinton, D.D., Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Hon. Peter Coorer, New-York City; Nanum Capen, Esq., 
Dorchester, Mass. 

VOL. VIII. 21 







































306 Outrage on Charles Sumner. 


In making this movement, I am actuated by motives to 
public good to render distinguished ability and learning 
available to the nation and the world, with regard to a 
subject which has been surrounded by the accumulated 
difficulties of ignorance, fanaticism, and doubt. Editors of 
the United States, and of other countries, will not, I trust, 
deem it an improper request on my part if I ask their kind 
co-operation by giving to this communication such publicity 
and such notice of it in their journals as will tend to insure 
final success to the undertaking. 


Joun M. Barnarp, 


No. 13, Temple Street, Boston, Mass. 
Boston, May 1, 1856. 


OUTRAGE ON CHARLES SUMNER. 


THE whole country has been startled by the announcement of one of the 
most dastardly and brutal attacks that have ever been made upon freedom, 
in the assault upon Charles Sumner while in his seat in the Senate Cham- 
ber at Washington. We have no words to express our utter detestation of 
this cowardly attack. The press, generally, has spoken in tones of thunder, 
We are sorry, however, to find some editors contemptibly mean enough to 
speak in tones of commendation. The‘ Richmond Whig’ is among the number. 
Still more do we regret that the slaveholders in South Carolina are preparing 
a testimonial of approbation for the services of their Representative. Per- 
haps a cane or bludgeon, and velvet-soled shoes, might be appropriate, that 
the next victim might be as cautiously approached, and as meanly attacked. 

To us the news is peculiarly sad. Mr. Sumner is a personal friend. In 
times of difficulty, we could go to him for aid. He not only gave eloquent 
speech, but he gave material aid. His heart was in the work. The past 
volumes of the ‘ Prisoners’ Friend’ contain his name, and contributions from 
his pen. For manya long year he has been decidedly opposed to the 
death penalty; and we honestly believe, that even now, while smarting un- 
der the blow of his enemy, if he could be placed on the jury, if one could 
be summoned before whom the miscreant could be tried, that he would de- 
sire that his life might be spared ; and well would it be, that he might be 
a living monument of the perpetual indignation of a free people. 

Our work is now going to press. ‘The morning papers announce the 
continued sickness of Mr. Sumner, and, sadder still, connect with it the 
terrible news of the outrages upon Kansas. Heaven only knows whether 
Mr. Sumner will survive this assault, or whether he will ever again tread 
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the floor of that Senate where he has so often pleaded for the suffering slave. 
Whether he recovers or not, a blow has been struck for freedom far more 
potent than was ever dreamed of by the South, and far more effectual, we 
believe, than even the North can at this moment realize. Thousands of 
minds will be aroused and quickened to see the enormities of the slave 
system. And who knows, but, in the inscrutable and all-wise providence of 
God, this may be the first great blow for freedom; that from this hour 
the forged fetter may be loosened; and that the poor, suffering slave may 
find, even over the bleeding wounds of his fast friend, that the hour of re- 
lease has come ? 

We hope, we earnestly hope, that our friend may yet be spared. The 
times need him. As, has been often said, ‘the blood of the martyrs is 
the seed of the church,’ so may his blood be the seed from whence shall 


spring new hopes for the oppressed and down-trodden millions of our 
country. 


‘The red drops from our SumNeR’s veins 
Fall thickly on the Senate floor, 
While Slavery clanks her curséd chains 
At each New-England door. 


God speed the day, when, ’neath the dome 

Of heaven, with song and outstretched hand, 
We welcome exiled Freepom home 

Unto this darkened land !’ 





LITERARY WORLD. 


Peter Gott, the Cape-4nn Fisherman. By J. ReyNoips. M.D. 1 vol. 
16mo, pp. 280. Boston: John P. Jewett and Co.— This is a plain and 
interesting story of a Cape-Ann fisherman’s life, and, giving, as it does, a 
detailed account of the habits and peculiarities of this class of men, is worthy 
a place beside the biographies of men of mark in other stations with which 
the press has teemed of late. To the accuracy of this volume we can vouch, 
from the observation which a former residence at Rockport enabled us to 
give to the subject. The fishermen of Cape Ann are a brave, hardy, gene- 
rous class of men; and this volume will win for them sympathy and respect. 
Peter Gott was a noble man; and his career shows how much superior man 
is to his surroundings. 

The Suffering Saviour ; or, Meditations on the Last Days of Christ. By 
Frep. W. KruMMAcHER, D.D., Chaplain to his majesty the King of Prus- 
sia. 12mo, pp. 474. 1856.—The volume before us is another of those 
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remarkable productions of Krummacher, which have attracted such deserved 
attention from the theological public. We have not had opportunity to 
thoroughly examine this volume ; but the portions we have perused bear the 
peculiarities of its predecessors. While we differ widely from the views of the 
author, we pronounce him one of the very best theological writers of the day. 
His ‘ Elijah the Tishbite’ has been translated into the English, French, 
Dutch, Swedish, Danish, and Chinese languages. Mr. Jackson, the trans- 
lator, has performed his task to great acceptance ; and the publishers, Gould 
and Lincoln, have issued the work in their usual good style. 

At Home and Abroad ; or, Things and Thoughts in America and Europe. 
By MarGaret FuLLER Ossoui. Edited by her brother, ARTHUR B. FULLER. 
1 vol. 12mo, pp. 456. $1.25. Boston: Crosby, Nichols, and Co. — This 
neat volume meets the want long felt, of a good collection of Margaret’s Fuller's 
writings of things and thoughts in her travels in this country and in foreign 
lands. It is divided into Four Parts: I. Summer on the Lakes; IL. Things 
and Thoughts in Europe; III. Letters from Abroad to Friends at Home; 
IV. Homeward Voyage, and Memorials. Her description of a journey on 
our great lakes has previously been given to the public in a book form; and 
we are glad to find it here incorporated, as a fitting introduction to her 
European tour, The Second Part is a compilation of her letters published in 
the ‘ New-York Tribune,’ and gives the volume its peculiar and permanent 
value. A remarkably impressive style of description characterizes her ac- 
counts of persons, places, and events: her criticisms and observations are just 
and original, and bear the unmistakable stamp of genius. We have con- 
versed with many of the celebrities she mentions, and seen several localities 
she sketches, and attest to the fidelity of her descriptive powers. Her let- 
ters from Rome, during the Revolution of ’48, give the clearest and most 
vivid picture of that stirring period. She was almost the only American 
woman who remained in the city; and as she entered heart and soul into 
that struggle, and possessed unusual advantages for obtaining information, this 
portion of the volume is superior to any work on the subject with which we are 
familiar. Part Third shows the noble, loving heart of the gifted authoress, 
and gives letters that never before met the public eye. The volume closes 
with her fatal homeward voyage, and has a melancholy interest. What a 
noble mind and what a loving heart left us in that fearful storm! Mr. Fuller 
deserves much praise for the discrimination he has displayed in this ‘ labor 
of love;’ and the book will live as a permanent addition to literature. 


Next VoLUME.— Two more numbers complete the present volume. 
We are making some extensive preparations, Among others from whom 
we may expect articles, we are promised some from Rev. THomaAs STARR 
Kina. We have also an excellent article, from J. G. Whittier, on Placido. 
A very beautiful engraving will adorn the number. 

We intend also to connect the Magazine more directly with the subject of 
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EpvucaTion. We are now visiting the Schools generally; and we shall be 
enabled to collect a great variety of facts in reference to the best mode of 
training the young. There never has been a time when a journal was more 
needed. The times demand a thorough work. We have a fine library on 
the whole subject. The work is necessary, not so much for the prisoner as 
for the community. We are constantly applied to for information on the 
whole subject of Prison Discipline. The whole country seems to be awakened 
to the subject, especially in reference to Capital Punishment. The gallows 
must fall: its days are numbered. The moral condition of the prisoner 
must be advanced. More must be done for the Discharged Convict. So- 
ciety is at last beginning to recognize the great truth that all are brethren, 
and that, however hardened a brother may be in crime, however deep he 
may have sunk in degradation, — 


‘A man’s a man for a’ that.’ 


We need help. We trust not to lose a single name from our list: we 
hope for a large addition. Year after year, we have pursued faithfully our 
work. We have visited the prisoner in his lonely cell; we have taken him 
by the hand, and led him into employment : now, in addition, we are deli- 
vering addresses to hundreds of children, by visiting the public schools. We 
can do nothing more: our friends must do the rest. Should the work cease 
now, it would take many years to raise it up again. We leave the whole 
matter with the friends of the cause, pledging ourself anew, that, come weal 
or woe, we shall give all we have, as we honestly believe to the noblest cause 
in the world. 





MONTHLY REPORT. 


WE have continued our labors as usual in the performance of the many 
duties which fall to our lot. Few persons are aware of the amount of labor 
which is necessary to keep up the reform on which we have entered. 

I. Visiting Prisons.— This labor is very important. We frequently 
find good opportunity of saying a kind word to the prisoner. Left alone, 
as he is, in his cell, he may be often impressed. Sometimes we find him 
with the Bible in his hand: he has begun to think of his past life; he needs 
a friend to remind him of his Saviour; he may now be led to a better life. 
We believe that many a hard heart has been softened, and that many have 
resolved on a better life, while immured within the prison walls. While 
visiting the prisoner, we often carry some good book, and leave with him. 
Scarcely any thing is more gratefully received than a well-written work. 

Il. Discharged Prisoners. — The time comes when the convict must leave 
his cell, and again mix with the world. Perchance he has no friend, and often 
no means. He frequently seeks our humble abode for advice and for aid, 
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We generally have clothing on hand. We invite him to our own table. 
We inquire into his wants, and often we can find employment for him. In 
this work, we are essentially aided by our companion, who not only looks 
after the discharged prisoner, but frequently visits him in his cell. 

Ill. The Family of the Prisoner. — The effect of crime is dreadful on the 
family. There is more real suffering at home than in the cell. This should 
be a warning to young men, who often imagine that the effect of their con- 
duct is confined to themselves. It is not so. There is the fond mother, the 
kind father, the affectionate sister, the loving brother. There is, in short, an 
amount of suffering at the fireside which no pen can describe. The mother 
seeks our abode to describe her anguish at the fall of her son. The wife 
laments the crime of her husband, At such times, a word of sympathy will 
accomplish great good. This is a part of our ministry. When sickness and 
death happen in the family, then the settled minister is sought; but, when 
some member of that family becomes a tenant of the prison, then we are 
sought to administer comfort. It is a sad hour. Oftentimes the mother 
suffers far more than she would had she been called to lay away her favorite 
child in the tomb. What is sickness, what is the death of the body, com- 
pared to the death of the soul? When that hour comes, then our ministry 
commences. We must go then to the prison, or the ‘Tombs,’ as the prison 
is called in New York, and endeavor to awaken the sleeping dead to life. 
We are often ready to ask, ‘Can these dry bones live?’ Often have we 
witnessed a glorious resurrection. Many a soul has been awakened by the 
power of divine truth. From the lonely cell, the prisoner has come forth 
to newness of life. ‘The prodigal has said, ‘I will arise and go to my 
father, and will say unto him, Father, I have sinned against heaven, and 
before thee, and am no more worthy to be called thy son: make me as one 
of thy hired servants.’ The father has met him on his return, and the feast 
has been prepared, and he has said, ‘It was meet that we should make 
merry, and be glad: for this thy brother was dead, and is alive again; and 
was lost, and is found.’ 

IV. Visiting Schools. — We have spoken in a large number of schools. 
In this way, we have reached hundreds of children. We have been warmly 
welcomed by the teachers. In Woburn, after having spoken about three 
minutes, which is generally enough for our purpose, the teacher said, ‘ Take 
as much time as you want. Come and spend a half-day in the school. You 
are really doing great good.’ 

V. The Exhibition. — We have stated, in another part of our number, 
the places where we have lectured with our Exhibition. We must add, 
that, both in Woburn and in Winchester, we were warmly welcomed.* In 


* While in Winchester, we visited the Industrial School. This institution was 
started by a few benevolent ladies in Boston. It is under the care of Mrs. Sharon, an 
excellent woman. We have seldom met with one who appeared to us so eminently 
suited for a Matron. We went over the whole building. It is situated in a very 
healthy place. We believe that great good is being accomplished. It is much 
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the latter place, we found some warm friends in the family of Mr. H. K. 
Stanton, who very kindly provided for our wants, and to whom we feel very 
grateful. If our friends would occasionally save us, as they might often do, 
the expense of the hotel, we should not find it so difficult to sustain the 
work in which we are engaged. In these places, Mrs. Spear assisted us at 
the Exhibition, and did great good in the Lecture Room. The cause would 
suffer without her aid. 

VI. Lectures. — We delivered our message in the Universalist Church in 
Watertown, and in the Unitarian Church in Woburn; and we have engaged 
to speak in the Orthodox Vestry in Winchester; and we have been applied 
to for an Exhibition in the Methodist Church in South Boston. So the 
sectarian walls are crumbling away at last. God be thanked! The millen- 
nium is near by. ‘The Lord Omnipotent reigneth: let the earth rejoice.’ 
‘Shout from the top of the mountains.’ ‘ Let the trees clap their hands,’ 
‘ Let every thing that hath breath praise the Lord.’ 

VIL. Donations. — During this month, as will be seen, we have been 
helped by the Hollis-street Society, under the care of Rev. Thomas Starr 
King. We went into the pulpit, and delivered our message. He at once 
took up the subject, and, for about three-quarters of an hour, addressed the 
audience, in the most eloquent and effective manner, on the duty of Chris- 
tians toward the Condemned Criminal. He then urged the importance of 
sustaining the cause, as really a part of the ‘ ministry at large.’ A collection 
was immediately taken up, amounting to one hundred dollars! This was the 
largest collection ever made by one society. Some few years ago, Mr. Cha- 
pin’s Society, of New York, subscribed for twenty copies of the ‘ Prisoners’ 
Friend,’ and gave a collection of about fifty dollars. Ministers might assist 
us in this way very much. 

VIL. Subscriptions to the Magazine. — We have added some names to 
our list during the month; but the income for the work has fallen far below 
the actual expenses. If our patrons would pay up, the work would hand- 
somely sustain itself. The periodical must go on. The cause demands a 
work. We have every facility for conducting a periodical of this character. 
Twelve years’ experience and extensive observation, such as have fallen to the 
lot of but few men, amply qualify us for the task. We would like to employ 
several agents, either male or female, to procure names for the work. We 
will give the highest compensation to any one who will procure us even a 
single name. Now is the time. The volume will soon end. We trust our 
friends will continue their favors; and we again pledge all we have in this 
sacred cause. 


better to arrest the young girls who are gradually rushing into crime, than to wait 
till the character is gone, and then endeavor to save them. It is better every way. 
It is a saving of means. It costs less to prevent than to punish crime. Even taking 
this last view of the subject, we commend the institution to the public patronage. 
Of course, we believe in a much higher motive; for we know, that, whenever a human 
soul is redeemed, there is joy in heaven. 
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J. H. Nichols, Salem, 

W. Stevens, 

C. Wilkins, 

P. Chase, 

J. R. Andrew, 

Rev. Mr. Ellis, , 

Franklin Pierce, Washington, D C., 
Wm. Dale, Boston, a 

A. R. Pope, Somerville, ‘ 
Rey. A. L. Stone, Boston, . 
Dr. Charles Lowell, Cambridge, 
W. Stimpson, Danvers Plain, 
Moses Black, jun., Danvers Port, 
Ensign Kimball, North Chelsea, 
James Copeland, en 

Wm. Hall, 

H. H. Granger, Hardwich, 
Daniel E. Powers, Boston, 
Mrs. C. Souther, Quincy, 

I, F. Furbush, Lawrence, 
David Perry, South Scituate, 
J. 0. Foye, Weymouth, . 

A. Wright, Quincy, . 

Mrs. D. Saville, Lexington, 
Warren Durand, o- 

Geo. Somerset, East Lexington, 
A. Goddard, . 

Horace Jenkins, Boston, 

N. Jenkins, 

James Gould, Lexington, 
Henry Harris, Boston, . 
Wm. H. Jameson, _ 
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J. E. Bradshaw, 
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DONATIONS. 


Collection at Hollis-street Church, 
Boston, . . $100. 00 
E. D. Brigham, Boston, . ~ -« « 648 
J. Cotton, o + wae 
A. Jacobs, eon 1.00 
J. M. Howe, ‘ - 5.00 
Wm. Phipps, - + 1,00 
N. H. Wentworth, .« 
8. Wadsworth, 
Thomas Gilbert, 
Wm. T. Glidden, 
Ziba Parkhurst, 
J. B. Upham, 
Peter Honney, 
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Lemuel Smith, New York, 

Stacy B. Collins, ,, 

D. Kennedy, Roxbury, . 

A Friend, - a 

Miss Lowells, - . 

Nathan Crosby, Brewster, . 

Mrs. John Heard, Watertown, to 
pay towards the reat 10. 

Dr. Swan, Medford, .. . 

Dudley Hall, ,, > he hig’ ha 

E. 8. Converse, Boston, ie 

R. C. Greenleaf, ,, e - 

G. B. Upton, - 
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